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strained. I saw the tumultuous welcome given to Colonel Mar-
chand at the Gare de 1'Est on his return to Paris, and I at once
realized how keen was the resentment of the French people against
the action taken by the British Government. The English as a
race were assailed and caricatured with characteristic Latin vigour,
but the traditional courtesy of the French people towards the
individual Englishman visiting their beautiful city was never
broken, I took the occasion several times to test this. There
was at the time a popular boulevard song, the chorus of which ran:
Voilk les Anglais,
Avec le menton rase,
Comme un garson de cafe,
Oh, yes: plum pudding, goddam.
The boys and young men of Paris habitually sang these lines when
they saw an English victim approaching; but whenever I stopped
them to ask the way to a more or less fictitious destination, they
invariably took off their caps and, with the greatest courtesy,
displayed a polite anxiety to help the unfortunate Englishman
*avec le menton ras6.'
When I became officially connected with the Ethical movement
it was not a case offaute de mieux\ its philosophy and outlook exactly
met my needs. In the first place it approached the study of
religion and religions from the standpoint of reason; it was con-
structive as well as critical in its thought and method; it included
in its reach social and economic questions; it required no formal
confession of faith; and it gave to those who served it complete
freedom of conscience. It was non-dogmatic in its teaching,
catholic in its sympathies, democratic in its outlook and in its
machinery; it gave to me the peace that I had long sought, and for
thirty-eight years I have served it with both pride and gratitude.
This is not the place for an elaborate explanation of the aims and
principles of the Ethical movement, but a short description of its
philosophy is perhaps required. First, a word in regard to its
origin and development in England*
In its modern form it is an importation from America where, in
1876, the first Ethical Culture Society was founded by Dr. Adler
in New York; but when its first representative arrived to form
similar societies in England, he found that the ground had long
been prepared for the sower. This approach had been made by
many small groups of religious thinkers, but perhaps most con-
spicuously by the South Place Religious Society, which was